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extended to other occasions. Feudal chivalry put its trust in the horse
and despised the infantry arm. Moreover, the prevalence of siege-warfare
during the twelfth and thirteeenth centuries in Europe delayed systematic
improvement in the field and tended to be the preoccupation of the
foot-soldier. While the castle and walled town were still of military
significance, a campaign resolved itself into a succession of sieges; the
defeated side in a pitched battle could prolong a war by taking to its
fortresses. Thus battles like Lincoln (1141) were often a diversion from
a siege, fought under the walls of strongholds against a relieving force.
There seems also to have been little study of enemy tactics apart from the
familiarity which might be gained with them in the course of a protracted
war. As a consequence, European warfare in the twelfth and thirteenth
centuries shews a somewhat bewildering variety of practice behind which
lies no constructive idea. It was not until the close of this period that the
notion of cavalry as the all-important arm in the battlefield was seriously
abandoned; now and then, as at Legnano (1176), confidence in cavalry
to achieve a victory may have been shaken, but, whether acting alone or
riding in to finish the work prepared by infantry, it was long regarded as
the essential element.

It is interesting to trace the details of individual battles during this
period, but a comparison of them reveals differences without discovering
any co-ordinating principle. The essential distinction between the battles
of the Crusades and contemporary battles in Europe lay in the fact that
in the second case the cavalry on both sides was fully armed; the fights
were not between heavy cavalry and infantry on one side and light hoise-
men on the other, but between forces whose chief arm was their heavy
cavalry, whether supported by infantry or not. Thus the order of battle
was different; the cavalry took the front line, with infantry in reserve to
meet the enemy's horse with their spears if the front line were broken, or
a mass of infantry was brought into the middle of the front line with
cavalry on the wings. At Bouvines (1214), where there is some difference
of opinion about details, this seems to have been the arrangement adopted
on both sides. As usual, the opposing armies were divided into three
"battles," each commanded by its own leader; the front line was placed
as described, with spearmen and crossbowrnen in the middle, covering the
central body of cavalry, which, in the middle of the second line, was
supported by infantry at the back of the cavalry wings.

While the foot-soldier, though present in large numbers, took a sub-
ordinate position in the field, and the mounted knight and man-at-arras
were regarded as the decisive factor in battle, there were yet occasions on
which the value of infantry to maintain a defensive position, where cavalry
failed to stand an onset, pointed a moral which could not be mistaken.
At Legnano the shock of Barbarossa's horsemen broke the front line of
Italian cavalry, but the attack wore itself out against the firm resistance
of the closely-ranked reserve of Milanese pikemen. It is true that here
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